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Cadineiiiinn New York building circles seem to be very 


Over False Much excited over a controversy regarding 
Fireproofing in the relative merits of chemically treated 
New York. = wood and metal, or metal-covered wood for 
trimming, and the aldermen are asked to incorporate 
some provision for the use of one or both in the trim 
of fireproofed structures. As far as such an ordinance 
is concerned, it goes to the side that can present the most 
substantial argument, for the alderman knows little and 
cares less about it. The people want fireproofed struc- 
tures that are stable in construction. The people should 
be taught that no material is absolutely beyond the effect 
of fire and water, but that there are materials that suc- 
cessfully resist its ordinary attack and protect the struc- 
ture and that these only can in any sense be called fire- 
proof and that it is criminal for any one with supposed 
authority to give the term “fireproof” to any that is 
simply * slow burning ” or “ fire resisting ” in its quality. 
It is no hardship upon property owners for the most rigid 
laws to be enforced in regard to the thorough protection 
of the structural parts of a building from fire, but the 
trim of a room should be left to the advice of the archi- 
tect and the good sense of the owner, for in a fireproofed 
building fire can not spread so as to be destructive outside 
of its immediate locality. There are too many laws and 
too lax enforcement of them, but all architects and many 
of the investing public know what materials only are 
practically fireproof, and law should aid common sense 
in demanding their use in any considerable structure. 
The fall of the Campanile that historic 
Goverment ‘Nonumental shaft, that has been part of 
Responsible for every artist’s dream of Venice, came with 
Campanile Fall. 4 shock to the artist world. 


the best of care it might have stood for but a few vears, 


Italian 


Perhaps under 


but under the methods of a decaved government it is a 
wonder that it has stood so long. For vears architects 
visiting Venice have commented upon the seeming reluc- 
tance or inability of the Italian Government to spend the 
sums necessary to repair and keep in order the historical 
architectural treasures in which it is so rich. It is most 
regrettable that one of the most famed of all should have 
to fall as a warning to the nation and the world that these 
architectural treasures could pass away, and would unless 
The the 
Campanile was known to the Italian Government months 


promptly and thoroughly repaired. state of 


before the catastrophe, a fact that is evidenced by the 
following extract from a letter written by Doctor Hillis. 
I left Venice. Now comes the news of the great disaster. 
lor me to-day there is but one event 
the old architect, in whose care the Campanile has been for thirty years, 
I knew nothing of his fears. 


‘Two days ago 
-the Campanile has fallen. I saw 
going over the tower, but Two months ago 


he telegraphed the committee in Rome that the tower was in peril. The 
second time he was reprimanded and later cashiered. 

**On Saturday last he took his son to the tower and told him it was even 
then falling. At noon he took a train and left Venice, saying his heart was 
broken and that it would kill him to witness the 


forty-eight hours there was only a heap of ruins.” 


final fall. In less than 


Perhaps it is indifference and it may be lack of funds that 
prevents the Italian Government from keeping intact its 
architectural treasures, but it is so essential that these be 
preserved for the future art inspiration of the world, 
that each nation should deem it a duty to aid in their 
perpetuation. 
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THE RELATION OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING TO 
ARCHITECTURE, 


BY THOMAS HAWKES, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 

HE knowledge of landscape gardening has come to us from 
antiquity, and the mythical gardens of the Hesperides, 
(traditions doubtless of the beautiful creations of long 

past ages) have inspired the minds of many day dreamers in 
creating beautiful gardens around their Chateaux in Espagne. 

The memory of the hanging gardens of Babylon will continue 

The many references of 
ancient writers show that the art was then in vogue, and the 
history of its magnificent results leads one to surmise that it was 


to be a reminder of past splendor. 


a part of the architectural education of those times, and it has 
been ever since more or less identified with the buildings of the 
succeeding ages. 
During the Dark Ages it doubtless lapsed almost into disuse. 
Kept alive by the monks, it revived with the renaissance. 

In England, landscape gardening has received more attention 
than elsewhere. The concentration there of wealth in the hands 
of a few, owning large tracts of country, has enabled the owners 
to spend vast sums of money to improve their estates, and pro- 
duce scenic effects that are unsurpassed. Almost what may be 
“style” has been produced there, through modifications 
of the Italian, of the French adaptation of the same, and of the 


termed a 


Flemish fashions. Practiced understandingly there for centu- 
ries, landscape gardening has reached a high standard of art, and 
is, Whether so esteemed or not, equal to or above all other arts, 
and is highly beneficial and educational. 

In this country landscape gardening has been more generally 
and the efforts in 
Of late 


years considerable attention has been paid to it, and some of our 


“honored in the breach than the observance,” 
its behalf have been, mostly, of an indifferent character. 


architects are realizing that to study the disposition and arrange- 
ment of the grounds is essential to the fitness and beauty of the 
building. 

And with the general awakening of art here there is room for 
hope that the art of landscape gardening will take root, and a 
universal knowledge of the beauty and harmony of landscape 
treatment will obtain, whose results will rival and may be eclipse 
those attained in the Old World. 

As architecture is distinguished from mere building by its 
artistic and decorative element, so is landscape architecture trom 
the so-called landscape gardening of the nurseryman, the grader, 
the florist or the gardener, the crudities of whose attempts at 
landscape architecture are as painful to the senses of the trained 
artist as is the lack of proper design in the building of the mere 
mason, other craftsman, to the trained 
In the same sense that a knowledge of masonry and carpentry 


carpenter or architect. 
and the other crafts required in erecting a building is necessary 
to the 
raising and leveling of grounds, the making of roads, ponds, ete., 
essential to the landscape architect. While the practitioner must 
be conversant with such matters, he must have knowledge beyond 
No landscape gardening can be rightly done without a 


architect, so is a knowledge of trees, shrubs, plants, the 


that. 
knowledge of architecture, for how can one make a landscape 
harmonize with the building if he lack that knowledge? It there- 
fore follows that no one is better qualified to become a landscape 
architect than the architect himself, especially in that department 
the the grounds around 
buildings. 

Few are those who have had the faculty of uniting those 
branches of the profession, but it is to be hoped that in the cur- 


where work consists in laying out 


riculum of the future architect a considerable share of study will 
be given to the harmonizing of frames (landscapes) with pictures 
(buildings). Universal genius is rare, and unless an architect is 
gardening he will do well to consult the 


The two 


familiar with landscape 
landscape artist before definitely designing his work. 
must work in perfect accord, and the happiest results will follow. 
The landscape architect should confine his services strictly to his 
department, such as the selection of the site for the buildings, 
with the arrangement of the approaches, the position of the sta- 
bles outbuildings, taking shelter, the 
views, ete. These must all be carefully studied by him with 
regard to the general relation of the parts to the whole, and the 
This preliminary 


and into consideration 


harmonious effects required to be produced. 
study is a great aid to the architect, who can then design his 
An excellent building is often 
The consultation with 


building to fit the general scheme. 
spoiled by its inappropriate surroundings. 


the landscape architect will generally prevent this. His work 
should be to aid the architect in producing architectural effects, 
and .this result can be achieved if the landscape requirements be 
studied before the planning of the building is definitely made. 
But to obtain this 


** Something more is needed than expense, 
And something previous e’en to taste, ’tis sense.” 


The exercise of this quality will never result in “a house set in 
an ill place,” “ want of wood, shade and shelter,” “ want of pros- 
pect and level grounds.” 

The term landscape “architect” is used in contradistinction 


for the one who is both architect and 


to landscape “ gardener,” 


gardener. He should be engaged by the architect’s client, who 


should pay his fees. He should be at the disposition of the 
architect for consultation and service, always remembering that 
it is primarily the building that is needed, and that the disposition 
of the grounds is a matter of secondary interest to him, however 
important it may seem to the other. The mutual object of obtain- 
ing the best result for the client will, with skilful men, produce 
the happiest effects, in the same sense of unity obtained by the 
perfect result of the sculptor and architect, when the latter designs 
the pedestal for the masterpiece of the former. 

Landscape architecture requires its practitioner to harness to 
utility, simplicity, variety, dignity and a correct sense of propor- 
tion with a high ideal of the beautiful. Until such time comes 
that the ideal architect, whose ambidextrous skill enables him to 
design his buildings and grounds at the same time, general prog- 
ress in landscape work will be slow, for however much the archi 
tect may desire the aid of his landscape brother there is ofttimes 
a client to be consulted, who, deficient in artistic instincts, does 
not see the necessity of obtaining competent advice about his 
grounds, but thinks he can attend to that himself with the aid 
of some tradesmen. It is therefore earnestly to be desired that 
landscape architecture will be studied by the profession and _ that 
architects will realize the importance of it as an aid to the success 
of their own art. 

lo build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
To swell the terrace or to sink the grot, 
In all let nature never be forgot. 
But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor overdress nor leave her wholly bare; 
Let not each beauty everywhere be spied, 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 
Ile gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. 
Consult the genius of the place in all; 
That tells the waters or to rise or fall; 
Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 
€)r scoops in circling theaters the vale; 
catches open glades, 
from 


Calls in the country, 


Joins willing woods, and varies shades shades. 
Now 
Paints as you plant, and, as you work, designs. 
Still follow the 


Parts answering parts shall slide into the whole, 


breaks, or now directs, the intending lines, 


sense, of every art soul, 


Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 


Start even from difficulty, strike from chance.” 


It must not be assumed that the relation of landscape gardening 
to architecture applies only to great mansions and large buildings. 
Unpretentious country homes require the aid of simple art to 
preserve the harmony of the beautiful in nature. These country 
homes should not savor of the city, and the tendency in that 
direction is deplorable. Neither should an pile of 
stone be erected in rural scenes, with the apparent 
glaring 


should 


enormous 
marble or 
intent to overawe its more humble neighbor. It is a 
splash on the resenting landscape. A country mansion 
be built in its own spacious grounds, partially hidden in its groves, 
and so far removed from its humbler neighbors that it does not 
heighten its own importance nor detract from theirs by its pres- 
The house may be as formal and imposing as its owner 
may desire and the architect 
of the grounds be in accordance with its dignity, but not stilted 


ence. 
may design, and the treatment 


or formal. The following lines, deriding such a grandiose treat 


ment of grounds, teach some of the truths of landscape art: 


‘No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 
Grove nods at grove, each valley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 
The suffering eye inverted nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees; 
With here a fountain, never to play’d, 
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And there a summerhouse that knows no shade; 
Here Amphitrite sails through myrtle bowers; 
There gladiators fight, or die in flowers; 
Unwater’d see the drooping sea horse mourn, 
And swallows roost in Nilu’s dusty urn.’ 


As a nation we have been so intent on progress in the material 
things that bring what is termed prosperity, that until quite 
lately the arts and graces of life have generally been sadly neg- 
lected. The astounding prosperity of the country has been a 
long way ahead of its art, but with characteristic impetuosity we 
are endeavoring to catch up with that. Most notably is this the 
case with our architecture. Would that the same were true of 
landscape art. However, it will follow, for it has ever been, 
‘when ages grow to civility and elegancy man cometh to build 
stately, sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” The “ building stately” is inaugurated and 
we may probably witness even greater magnificence in gardening 
than that recorded of Lucullus. As he outrivaled Marius so may 
some modern Creesus outrival him. 

And as , “the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws.” 

So will the practice of landscape gardening become general, 
and the present barren, unkempt grounds around the homes of the 
people become verdant, and bloom with “ nature’s smiles.” 

With clients of many and mixed races, and architects of vary- 
ing nationality, we have in our latest work gone to France for 
our inspirations of the renaissance and. to England for our style 
of landscape improvements, and this combination promises to be 
a happy one, for whereas the classical style of building requires 
a dignified and formal treatment of the grounds immediately 
around the building, their natural treatment as they recede from 
it give an added charm to the stateliness of the structure. 


SHOP-MIXED COMBINATIONS. 

H1te best machine-mixed paints are better than the best shop- 
mixed paints, other things being equal. But many painters 
have an insuperable objection to using any paint of which 

they do not know the formula. ‘This objection does not apply, of 
course, to the many excellent prepared paints now on the market, 
with formula, analysis and guarantee printed on the label. 

The painter, however, also likes to save the profit of manufac- 
turing for himself and there is no very great objection to his 
doing so if he makes the combination with the necessary care. 
The approved formula is about two-thirds American zine to one- 
third lead, tinted to the desired shade. The proper procedure 
is to procure both the zine and the lead ground in oil. First break 
up the zine in oil or turpentine, according to the nature of the 
work, then break up the lead in the same manner, and finally stir 
the latter into the former, always adding the heavier pigment to 
the lighter. The tinting color is finally incorporated and the whole 
then run through the painters’ sieve or strainer. 

This method will insure as close an incorporation of the con- 
stituent pigments as is possible without grinding. Such a combi- 
nation will look better and wear longer than any of the paints 
ordinarily used, the only precautions being that the surface to 
which it is applied is perfectly dry, that the work is not done in 
humid weather, and that each coat is allowed to harden well. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
IVILIZATION has left the record of its advance from cen- 
tury to century in the character of its architecture as 
applied to the great national institutions — the church, the 
school, the home, the bank, ete. Centuries ago the banker was 
content to occupy a chair and a table in some public place; he 
was called a money-changer. But, with the growth of established 
institutions, and the nationalization of banking, the business took 
on a dignity and importance that demanded a suitable housing, 
and especially at the present day the bank building is consid- 
ered appropriately the ne plus ultra of modern architecture. It 
has been a gradual evolution to the highest form of the art, just 
as banking as a profession has gradually reached an importance 
second to none other. 

The modern bank demands a building of its own, detached 
from all other uses, self-contained, impregnable and_ perfectly 
adapted to the needs of the business. Such is the magnificent 
building provided for the Chicago National Bank —a_ building 
which, without exaggeration, may be characterized as the per- 
fection of bank architecture. 

This is the second bank of the entirely isolated type to be 
erected in Chicago, and evidently the fashion of separate bank 
buildings has come to stay, for Chicago, with its international 
port of entry and its wonderfully increasing importance as a 
commercial center, demands the best in every line. The plan of 
this bank provides protection against all the elements of spoli- 
ation or decay — moral, physical, natural. The material through- 
out is fireproof; the vaults are practicably indestructible; all that 
the brain of man has yet conceived in the way of permanence 
and elegance is combined in this magnificent modern structure. 


The site selected for the bank is in Monroe street, between 
La Salle and Clark streets, which is in the banking and business 
center of the city. The problem then presented to the architects, 
Messrs. Jenney & Mundie, was to erect an ideal bank building 
on an interior lot, and to provide sufficient natural light under 
the most difficult conditions. It is to the credit of the architects 
that the entire structure was erected complete in the best manner 
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MANTEL OF MAHOGANY AND GEORGIA GREEN MARBLE IN THE PRESIDENT'S 


ROOM, 


in the short space of twelve months, and that the lighting is aston 
ishingly thorough and satisfactory. 

Yo the observant eye the rich and beautiful combination of 
marbles and bronzes and mahogany seen on every hand on enter 
ing the building presents a softness and elegance of color and 
tone which is delightful. All praise to the minds that utilized 
all these noble materials and combined them into one harmoni 
ous and magnificent whole. 

The fagade of the Chicago National Bank is impressive in its 
dignified simplicity. ‘here is no overornamentation to detract 
from its dignity, stateliness and perfect beauty of the Roman 
Corinthian architecture. The ninety feet frontage is divided into 
five bays, the three counter bays forming a portico, consisting of 
four Corinthian columns, each forty-six feet high including pedes 
tal and cap, surmounted by the classic pediment. ‘This front, 
with the exception of the base course, is built entirely of buff 
Bedford stone from the Tloosier quarries of the Bedford Quarries 
Company. ‘The base course and pedestals are of polished granite. 
The pedestals are each of a single stone and the stately pillars 
rest upon these massive blocks. 

Before touching upon the interior of the bank, the foundations 
will prove an interesting subject. ‘he bank being on an interior 
lot, the side walls are against the buildings on each side which. 
having been erected in the hurry soon after the Chicago fire, have 
walls of common and rather poor masonry. It was not practical 
to enter upon the premises on either side for the usual footings 
of steel grillage, that must be centered under the columns em- 
bedded in the side walls of the old buildings. These side columns 
carry the trusses spanning the bank room and therefore require 
large foundations. It was essential that there be no settlement 
whatsoever. 

These conditions rendering the usual steel grillage impracti- 
cable, it was necessary to find other foundations. Piles driven to 
sufficient depth to avoid any possibility of decay would be very 
difficult to drive, as many of them would be under the old party 
walls and, moreover, the driving would cause serious injurv to 
the neighboring buildings. a 

After due consideration it was decided to use a concrete pier 
foundation extending down to the hard pan. This was the first 
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time this kind of foundation, called misson foundation, was used 
in this city for an entire building. It was accomplished by digging 
wells with their central vertical axes located under the centers 
of the respective columns they were destined to support. “These 
wells, which are four feet six inches in diameter for the side and 
rear walls, and five feet for the front. were excavated down to 
the hard pan about seventy-three feet below sidewalk where the 
clay was dry and hard and so compressed that it yielded only to 
the pick. The bottoms of the wells were enlarged, bell shape, 
so as to have a bearing in the clay of from six feet six inches to 


seven feet four inches diameter according to the load to be carried, 














the basement, the other to the floors above, are also of this Italian 
marble. 

The elevator car and inclosure are of solid statuary bronze 
of a simple and delicate design, skilfully executed and _ finished 
in the bright tone of the metal. ‘he same pattern is followed in 
the workmanship of the gate which immediately adjoins this, 
guarding one of the two entrances to the stairway leading to the 
safe deposit vaults below. 

To the left upon entering the vestibule is the door = the 
Home Savings Bank, of mz thogany, with a large glass panel. Just 
across this, on the right, is the solid mahogany door which 
leads into the hall connecting with the president's and 
the directors’ rooms. 

The beauty of this entrance and hall has been but 
lightly touched upon; they must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. ‘There is no rashness in the assertion that in 
perfection of design and of accomplishment of the same 
they are excelled by none in the country. Yet they are 
but fitting introductions to further noble beauties. 

from the entrance hall we pass through a doorway 
protected by magnificent grille doors into the great bank- 
ing-room. Here, as everywhere else in the structure, 
the beauty 1s of the most impressive character. ‘The 
woodwork, the marbles, the bronzes, the leaded glasses, 
all of the finest the world produces, have been perfected 
in detail and blended together in absolute harmony. 
There is nothing out of place; no garish display of 
colors, no meretricious glamour to offend the eye. The 
lofty ceiling gives dignity and stateliness, the great mar- 
ble panels in the walls, with the segmental pictures 
above, can not fail to gratify the highest artistic sense. 
At the same time, the practical side of the mind of man 
is gratified. In the planning of this room it was not for- 
gotten that it was to be used as well as to be looked at. 
Accordingly every attention has been paid to the conven- 
lences, equipments, ete., which lead to the most speedy 
and satisfactory transaction of business in a bank. 

Probably that which one would notice first upon 
centering the room in the light; it is brighter than the 
light in the street, and it is doubtful if in any place in 
the world there is a finer example of an interior room 
whose natural lighting has been so perfected. This ts 
produced by having the roof of five A-shaped skylights, 
cach 80 feet long, composed of twelve thousand five hun- 
dred square feet of wire glass, set in panels four feet 

















square. The ceiling under this is entirely of leaded 
opalescent and Venetian glass in square panels, 

The room is one hundred and thirty-three feet long, 
cight-seven feet wide and forty-four feet high. Mar- 
ble covers the four walls to a height of twenty-eight feet, 
white Italian being used for the wainscot of the work- 
ing space, statuary Italian for wainscoting elsewhere, 
also for the piers and panel stiles. There are twelve 
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which was estimated at four tons per square foot. During the 
excavations the walls of the wells were protected by sheet piling 
held in place by interior hoops. This protection was left there 
when the wells were filled with concrete, until near the surface 
the fall was sufficient to pack the concrete. The upper twenty-five 
feet were rammed hard. 

In the construction of the building the metal skeleton, invented 
in 83 by Mr. W. L. B. Jenney for the Home Insurance Building, 
Chicago, is used. There are no interior columns. In the main 
bank room, which is only one story, the roof is carried on trusses 
spanning the room and resting on columns embedded in the side 
walls. These columns were extended above the bank room, against 
the party walls for some forty feet, and to them are riveted steel 
channels and T-braces. These columns are themselves braced 
back to the trusses, the object being to hold securely the side walls 
in case of the burning of the old combustible buildings on either 
side. There is nothing unusual in the other portions of the steel 
skeleton construction. All the steel throughout the building is 
fireproofed. 

The entrance is guarded by doors of most striking appearance. 
They are of solid bronze, each cast in one piece, not in sections 
as is generally the case. Each is twelve feet high and nearly six 
feet wide and their combined weight is two tons. The decoration 
is on the classic order, the design being in panels, square in the 
upper parts of the doors, elongated in the lower, with borderings 
of highly ornamented rosettes and moldings. In the center of 
each upper panel is a many foliated rosette, each lower panel being 
filled with an exquisitely modeled palm branch. One is tempted 
to pause many minutes, lost in admiration of these works of art 
in bronzes, before going farther. 

Passing through the inner doors of plate glass, with -bright 
bronze frames, the spacious vestibule is entered. ‘This is beauti- 
fully finished in statuary marble. On each side, about four feet 
apart, are two Pompeiian [onic, white Italian marble pillars. 
Set in the ceiling are two large panels, one running to the main 
entrance, the other to the entrance of the great banking-room. 
The walls are also divided into panels which are separated by 
pilasters, surmounted. by Ionic half capitals, all constructed of 
English veined and white Italian marble. The stairways on both 


sides of the elevator, one leading to the safe deposit vaults in 


panels, five on each side, two on the north end. These 

are of Pavanazzo marble and are the largest panels of 

this marble ever used in any building in this country. 
hey are each formed of four slabs, each of which is seven feet 
wide and eight feet high. The size of these made it difficult to 
transport them, as they were inclined to fall to pieces along the 
line of the strong veining, so it was necessary to ship them 
cemented to thin slabs of stone or slate. Even this often failed, 
so that the marble arrived in many pieces and was set much like 
mosaic, great care being used in the matching, which is so perfect 
as to leave nothing to be des:-ed. ‘The surface of these panels is 
white, with veins of a dull Liue shade, with touches of a deep 
cream color, all joining so as to form an irregular sort of pat- 
tern, which has been preserved perfectly in the matching, adding 
greatly to the exquisite beauty of the panels. They are 
rated by pilasters of white second statuary marble. 

Above the marble the walls are of plaster, ornamented in relief 
and decorated in color and gilding of pure gold leaf; this same 
ornamentation has been followed in the embellishment of the 
large beams under each truss. 

Probably the most interesting feature in the decoration of the 
room is the sixteen pictures in the arches of the walls. In design- 
ing this room the architects obtained authority to use a series 
of “decorative pictures, and the president of the Dank directed that 
they be illustrative of the history of Chicago. The same idea 
obtained in Brussels in the redecorating of their beautiful old 
historical City Hall by the municipality. The motive was views 
of ancient Brussels and so admirably was this idea carried out 
that these pictorial decorations are to-day one of the most 
interesting sights in the city. 

The paintings decorating the bank room are semi-circular and 
about sixteen feet long by nine feet high. They were painted on 
canvas on stretchers and set in place in the segmental frames 


sepa- 


over the great Pavanazzo panels and secured by a small gilt 
molding. 
To Mr. Lawrence C. Earle, formerly of Chicago, now of 


Montclair, New Jersey, was awarded the work of painting these 
pictures. Mr. Earle’s task was a most difficult one, for the pic- 
tures must be not only historically accurate but also absolutely 
in harmony with each other and with their environment, which 
is composed chiefly of marble of a very light color, most of it 
white. This is not a background one would choose for paintings. 
In order to meet this lighter condition Mr. Earle endeavored to 
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keep the tone of the pictures as high as possible, but it was often 
impossible to reach the desired tone without violating the historic 
conditions. The Indians and trappers did not wear white shirts, 
nor was there anything in their costumes that would stand being 
painted in a high key. Some of the subjects, however, offered 
special features for high tones; such as the Court of Honor at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, the Chicago river, with the 
great white whaleback steamer in mid-river, and the Last Council 
of the Pottawatomies. 

Each picture has a colored border to render it more decora- 
tive and to define more distinetly its outlines. In seeking a motive 
for this border Mr. Earle happily recalled the very popular theory 
that the name Chicago was derived, through the Chippewa dialect, 
from the name given by the natives to the Chicago river from the 
fact that its banks produced plentifully the wild leek or onion. 
This plant was adapted admirably to Mr. Earle’s purpose and he 
arranged the design and color in pleasing harmony with the 
conditions surrounding. 

The pictures begin at the left of the entrance. The first 1s 
the camp of Marquette on the south branch of the river near the 
Sag. ‘The second is old Fort Dearborn, which was situated on 
the south side of the Chicago river at the bend where the river 
turned to enter the lake. The third is the Kinzie House. ‘The 
fourth depicts Wolf Point, showing the sy Hotel, which 
was the first frame house in Chicago; the Green Tree Tavern, 
and the first postoffice, which was a small log building near the 
corner of Lake and South Water streets. 

The fifth is the first shipment of grain and the sixth shows 
the first movable bridge which was at Dearborn street. The 
seventh is the Last Council of the Pottawatomies. This was 
an important historical event, marking the great change in 
Chicago, the going out of the Indian, the coming in of the white 
man. 


The eighth is the flood of eighteen hundred and forty-nine, 
when the Despk: ines river canes and carried away dwellings 
and factories and bridges. The ninth is the Frink & Walker 


stage office at the southwest corner of Dearborn and Lake. This 
was before the advent of the railroad, when the stages went to 
all points. The tenth is the old Galena Depot, marking the epoch 
of the arrival of the railroad and the departure of the stage. 
The eleventh pictures the old Illinois Central Station which was 
destroyed in the great fire. Vhe twelfth is Clark street in 1857, 
between Lake and Randolph, where the Sherman 
House now is, In the thirteenth the Ogden Tlouse is 
shown. This was the only house on the north side 
left standing after the great fire of 1871, and in the 
painting it is pictured surrounded by the ruins. The 
last three pictures are scenes of the present time. 
The fourteenth is a view of the Chicago river in 
1900, showing elevators, shipping and traffic on land 
and water and in mid-stream the great whaleback 
coming in. The fifteenth shows the Court of Honor 
at the Columbian Exposition. The minds of all who 
saw that are still filled with the memories of its 
beauties, to which full justice has been done in this 
picture. The sixteenth and last is a view of State 
street in 1900. 

The lover of the beautiful would do well to see 
these pictures. They are more than * worth while” 
and add greatly to the artistic appearance of the 
room and accentuate its delightful difference frem 
other rooms of its kind. ‘Vo the artist and his asso 
ciates too much credit can not be given for their 
splendid work. 

The public space occupies the center of this great 


room. The floor is of white Vermont marble tiles, 
two feet square, with dots and borders of Georgia 
green marble. The handsome counters are of this 


same green marble, with tops of Belgian black, sur- 


lhe walls are hung in Pompeiian red burlap, below which is 
the oak paneling, six feet high, having a border along its base of 
Georgia green marble. ‘The frieze is of aluminum with the 
decoration painted upon it. The ceiling is heavily beamed. 

The most noticeable feature of this very striking room is its 
magnificent mantel extending from floor to cornice. It is exqui- 
sitely carved. The Doric columns run to the top of the large 
panel which fills the upper part. About the grate is a border of 
Georgia green marble. 

The table and chairs are of the same English oak as is the 
bookease, with its improved ball- bearing sliding doors, which 
run across the east end of the room. A fine rug covers the 
floor. ‘Two large windows opening upon the street give ample 
light in the daytime, while three handsome bronze electroliers 
furnish light for the night. 

The large banking-room of the Home Savings Bank opens 
off the main banking-room, and also off the main vestibule. The 
entrance to the hall is guarded by a plate glass and mahogany 
door and to the main banking room by a handsome bronze gate, 
beautifully designed and richly finished in the bright tone of 
the metal. This gate is similar to the pair that is at the main 
entrance to the large room and to the gate that is at the head of 
the stairway leading to the safe deposit vaults. 

lhe Home Savings Bank is finished in harmony with the 
large banking-room. Its walls are wainscoted in Verd antique 
marble and hung with buff burlap. Its counters are of the same 
design and the same material as those in the room beyond. 
The woodwork, desks, ete., are mahogany. ‘The ceiling is two- 
thirds skylight, and there are four handsome bronze electroliers. 

The halls in the second and third stories are finished in 
English veined Vermont marble, as are all the toilet rooms, and 
all the floors are of white Hollister marble. 

The second floor is occupied by the Equitable Trust Company 
whose quarters are finished much in the same style as those below 
as regards counters, floor and fixtures. The walls are wainscoted 
in mahogany, with a border of Georgia green marble at the base 
and are hung with burlap of a deep buff shade. ‘The style is 
Italian renaissance and this same motive is followed out in the 
third floor where are situated the offices of the bank’s attorneys. 
Here the numerous offices are all wainscoted and heavily beamed 
in fine mahogany. 


The fourth floor is given up entirely kitchen and dining 





mounted by grillework of beautifully wrought. stat- 
uary bronze, and in the center of the public space 
are solid desks of mahogany for the use of the bank’s 
customers. The material and workmanship of these 
desks are of the very highest order. 

lor lighting this room at night there are eight 
large bronze electroliers with twelve lights in each. 
The opalescent glass and the metalwork of these 
make them highly ornamental. On top of the bronze 
grille inclosures are globes of opalescent glass set 
on bronze standards. 

At the right of the entrance doors is the vice-pres- 
ident’s office, and opening from this is the president's 
office, characterized by its quiet elegance. It is pan- 
eled in mahogany, with a border of Georgia green 
marble. The walls are hung with green burlap with 
a gold berder; over the mz irble floor is an extremely 
handsome Persian rug. The mantel is of mahogany. 
with a Georgia green marble base with caps of 
bronze. The bookcase, desk, table and chairs are 
also “of mahogany. ‘This office opens on the pri- 
vate passage which is entered from the main entrance hall, and 
which is for the use of the directors and officials of the bank. 
This passage is paneled in mahogany. Just across from the 
president's office is the meeting-room for the directors. Here 
the use of mahogany has been discontinued and the material 
used is the finest old English quarter-sawed bog oak; the style 


of the room is Roman Doric. 
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rooms for the officers and the employes of the institution. On 
the other side of the kitchen is the officers’ lunch room. This 
is also furnished in Flemish oak. There is also a very handsome 
mantel and sideboard of this wood. The walls are wainscoted 


with it and have a border of Georgia green marble. Above the 


paneling the walls are hung with a burlap of a deep orange color. 
here are three windows and 


skylight of colored glass. The 
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passage leading to this room from the hall is paneled to the 
ceiling in mahogany. 

The various toilet rooms throughout the building are equip- 
ped with insulated copper water coolers, supplied from a Jewel 
filter with filtered water. In each cooler are block tin coils. All 
of the exposed plumbing, pipes, faucets and marble supports are 
of white metal. The marble work in these rooms is supported 
without any exposed metal and the front pilasters are four-inch 
square marble with turned marble legs. All tanks are concealed 
behind marble. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


The heating and the ventilation of the different rooms in the 
building are accomplished in a very interesting manner. In the 
walls of each room there are one or more openings, each of 


which is provided with an ornamental bronze register. There is 
a flow of fresh air, which is cool in the summer and warm in the 
winter, through these registers. The air enters the rooms at 


distances varying from eight to twelve feet above the floor, 
according to the height of the rooms, and the air is drawn from 
these rooms through openings in the walls near the floor, or in 
the floor. The fresh air is taken from the outside above the 
roof at a certain point, which was determined upon by actual 
experiments which extended over a period of forty-five days, 
as being practically free from smoke from the surrounding build- 
ings, regardless of the direction of the wind. 

The bank building is located between high buildings and, 
being rather low, it will easily be seen that the space between the 
high structures affords a very good place for eddies and currents 
of air, which in the winter is loaded with smoke. 

In the basement of the building there is placed a steel and 
iron blower which has a wheel one hundred and two inches in 
diameter, with ten large blades. This wheel, or blower, is driven 
by an electric motor at any desired speed, but ordinarily it per- 
forms about one hundred and fifty revolutions per minute. At 
this speed the blower draws the air from an opening in the roof 
through a duct in the attic three feet wide and ten feet high, at 
a velocity of about two thousand feet per minute, which speed 
is practically equal to a wind of twenty miles per hour. In 
winter the air is first drawn through stacks of steam coils which 
temper the air and then it is forced over the heating coiis, which 
heat it to a high temperature, and is mixed in a mixing chamber 
with cold air, which is drawn through a by-pass under the coils, 
to the desired temperature, and it 1s then forced through numer- 
ous duets into the different rooms at various velocities, averaging, 
however, four hundred feet to the minute. This is a current that 
is practically unnoticeable and does not cause any sensation of 
draft. Before the air is heated it passes through a spray of 
clean water, which removes soot or dust, and it is then drawn 
through numerous copper baffle plates, which whip the moisture 
out of it. 

The building is equipped with the Powers system of automatic 
heat regulation, each room being supplied with one or more ther- 
mostats. These thermostats automatically control the mixing 
dampers at the heating chamber so that the proper proportions of 
hot and cold air are admitted to the rooms. 

he thermostats, being adjustable, may be set to maintain the 
temperature at precisely the point desired. 

In the basement, in a separate room, adjoining the blower, is 
a large fan of the same size and construction as the blower. From 
the various rooms in the building and. terminating in the room 
containing this fan, are exhaust ducts through which the foul air 
is drawn and discharged by this fan through a large shaft into 
the outer air at a point about one hundred feet distant from the 
inlet for fresh air. This fan is operated by an electric motor 
similar to the one that is used for the blower. The air in the 
rooms can be changed completely in fifteen minutes without the 
slightest sensation of draft being caused. 

In the receiving chamber there are two large air registers 
which admit a large volume of hot air, which prevents the cold 
air from the outside from entering the building, regulated by 
thermostats. 

In both summer and winter, as desired, the air exhausted from 
the rooms can be turned into the attic space between the glass 
ceiling over the main banking room and the skylights above. 
By actual experiments it has been demonstrated that in the 
summer, by having the air entering at one end of the attic and 
leaving at the other end, the temperature in the banking room is 
reduced about eight degrees. 

lhe building is heated perfectly without being subjected to 
the annoyances of dirt and noise; it has no boilers or engines of 
its own. The steam for heating the air and the water is brought 
from a plant located in an adjoining building and is run through 
supply pipes which are in the basement, and from there it is 
distributed through the building. Direct radiators receive and 
distribute the heat on the second, third and fourth floors. 

The Powers system of heat regulation is here applied to 
valves at the radiators, the thermostats automatically causing 
these valves to open when steam is needed, and to close when the 
proper room temperature is reached. 

Occupants of these rooms are freed from the annoyance of a 
consiantly changing temperature; a uniform and healthful degree 
ot heat being maintained without attention on their part. 


MACHINERY AND ELECTRICITY. 


The system by which the electric current, which provides 
power and light for the building, is received and distributed, is as 


interesting as it is perfect. As may be said of every other detail 
of the structure, the electrical system is of the very best, most 
improved, and up-to-date type and it has no superior. 

This electric current for the lighting, for the blast and exhaust 
fan motors and return condensation pumps, for the electric ele- 
vator and for the electric air compressor for the sewerage ejector, 
is furnished by the Chicago Edison Company. 

There is a switchboard of polished marble upon which are 
mounted the power meter and the light meter. To this switch- 
board run the two feeders for power and light, and the switches 
regulating the feeders of different portions of the building are 
located here. Iron conduits carry these feeders from the switch- 
board to cut-out centers, and from these centers the current to 
the lights and to the motors is carried by smaller distributing 
circuits. These distributing centers consist each one of a box 
of sheet steel; within this box is an inner box of white marble 
about seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, which is separated 
from the steel box by a space of three inches. To the steel box 
are joined the iron conduits, the wires themseives being brought 
into the cut-out clips which are fastened to the marble box. In 
front of each box is an ornamental door of solid statuary bronze, 
with a glass case on the outside of each, containing a tabulated 
list of the circuits and of the lights which they control. 

Besides the lighting the wiring provides for two thirty horse- 
power motors for the blower system, two two-horse-power motors 
for the air compressors, and one eighteen-horse-power motor for 
the electric elevator. The engine for this elevator is located in 
the roof space above the shaft, there being no room for it in the 
basement. 

In addition to the wiring for power and light, there is a 
remarkably good system of telephones, call bells, buzzers, etc., 
as an assistance in the transaction of business between the dif- 
ferent departments of the bank. 

In the basement the ceilings are plastered on expanded metal 
and are suspended from the tile arches above, and through the 
spaces between the ceiling and the tile arches all pipes and ducts 
are run, 

THE GREAT VAULTS. 


A system of four vaults are in this building and are marvels 
of construction and safety. The vaults used by the Chicago 
National Bank for their own purposes consist of three tiers of 
five vaults each, making fifteen separate vaults in all. These are 
so built as to afford absolute protection against fire, water, mob 
violence or the ingenuity of the cracksman. In their construction 
all these requirements were considered, no expense spared and 
every effort made to render them beyond criticism. 

These vaults are at the rear of the banking-room, directly 
facing the main entrance doors, and stand entirely isolated on all 
sides so that the night watchman can walk entirely around them. 
The surrounding walls are composed of hard brick, laid in Port- 
land cement, and are four feet in thickness in the basement, three 
feet on the main banking floor and two feet through at the third 
story. A series of I beams, crossing each other and imbedded in 
concrete four feet thick, form the foundations and preclude all 
possibilities of tunnelling. 

The lower tier is in the basement of the building and is 
designed for the storage of old account books and valuable 
papers, having steel shelves for the safe holding of these records. 
Directly above and lying even with the first floor, are the spe- 
cially designed mob and burglar proof vaults in which are kept 
the bank’s cash and securities. ‘The five separate compartments 
into which this section is divided are each equipped with its own 
entrance secured by enormous steel doors and vestibules. 

The construction throughout is of the most modern type, and 
contains many features not possessed by any other bank vaults. 
All sides are open to inspection and to circumvent even mob 
violence four layers of steel, one inch thick, chrome and bessemer 
plates, fastened together with 14-inch screws, were adopted. 
There are no joints at the corners or edges, but they are solid, 
welded plates, thus affording no opportunity for the entrance of 
explosives. 

In addition to all this each one of the five entrances to the 
vaults is guarded by a double set of massive chrome steel doors, 
the outer weighing over five tons. Although so heavy and fully 
fifteen inches in thickness, it is so admirably balanced that a 
child could swing it. These doors are perfectly fitted and are 
both air and water tight when locked. This result is achieved 
by means of tongues and grooves in the doors and jamb, which 
are packed with an elastic non-liquid-absorbing material. The 
pressure necessary to force the door shut against this secure pack- 
ing is obtained by a compound pressure apparatus operated by a 
specially designed. hand wheel. 

The outer door carries twenty-four bolts, each 234 inches in 
diameter, which are shot into the locked and unlocked position 
automatically, and are absolutely controlled by three and four 
movement time locks. The boltwork alone for each of these 
doors weighs nearly a ton. To force such a door open requires 
the shearing of the full twenty-four bolts with a shearing surface 
of one square foot, which is equal to a force of 15,000,000 pounds. 
In addition, the mechanism has this peculiarity, that if one, or even 
several, of the connecting time-lock wheels should get loose, the 
boltwork would operate just as surely, so long as even one remains 
intact. This obviates that dreaded lockout, which so frequently 
occurs in banks, and this possibility is likewise guarded against 
by a special arrangement of communication through the division 
partition by means of small doors. 
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All the inner doors are ten inches thick, and each contains 
twenty-two bolts 134 inches in diameter and is locked by two 
combination locks requiring the services of two officers to unlock. 
These doors are also absolutely air-tight. “ heavy bessemer 
steel grille divides the inner of these vaults tat) vo large depart- 
ments, the rear one containing ten specially desiziied safes holding 
the reserve, while the front one has twenty-four similar safes for 
the use of the tellers in their daily work. 

In addition to all these barriers of strength, extra safety 1s 
secured by means of electrical protection through a system which 
would instantly call to the building a force of armed police were 
the vault doors either opened or closed at an unusual hour. 

Above the cash vaults and made easily accessible by a short 
Night of iron steps to the third story in this remarkable construc- 
tion. Built also of steel, its five departments are utilized for the 
safekeeping of the bank’s books and papers. 

The public safe deposit vault, which is separate from these, is 
a marvel of strength and beauty. ‘he massive chrome steel doors 
are in design much like those already described, are eighteen 
inches thick, weigh about eight tons and the hinges over one and 
one-half tons. This vault is about forty-three feet long by thirty- 
nine feet wide, and is lined in the same manner and with the 
same material as the cash vault. It contains six thousand boxes, 
and its handsome marble entrance may be reached either by stairs 
or elevator. The ventilation scheme is entirely new and most 
effective. The air conductors are placed above the boxes near the 
ceiling, and have perforated front matching the bronze moldings 
of the ceiling. ‘This ceiling also is a wide departure in deposit 
vaults, as it has bronze beams and is decorated, thus no unsightly 
pipes are to be seen. 

A handsome, massive day gate protects the main entrance. 
The walls of the lobbies are all of white Italian marble. On the 
east side are large rooms provided for women, where they may 
examine their papers undisturbed, and on the west side are corre- 
sponding apartments for the use of men. The women’s reception 
room is beautifully finished in white enamel, the style being that 
of the Italian renaissance. The men’s room is finished in mahog- 
any. 

Yo the right of the deposit vault there is a strong vault for 
the safe storage of trunks, pictures, silverware or any valuables 
of this bulky nature. This vault is thoroughly ventilated and is 
auply protected by heavy steel doors similar to those on the 
banking floor. 

A series of rooms have been fitted out with tables and 
and decorated for the free use of clients of the safe 
vaults for committee and directors’ meetings. 
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DECORATIONS. 


The decorations in the Chicago National Bank are carried out 
with a dignity of design and richness of color that blend most 
beautifully with the architecture and make a complete harmoni- 
ous whole of the constructive and ornamental parts of the inte- 
rior. 

This decorative work was left to Spierling & Linden, and 
they succeeded admirably in bringing out the ensemble to such a 
state of perfection as to cast a rich elegance of color over the 
whole interior and a soft blending with finely grained mahogany, 
oaks and various colored marbles. 

The color schemes of this great banking-room is in white and 
gold. In all other rooms the walls and ceilings are covered with 
decorator’s canvas and painted in oil colors, the ornaments being 
carried out in gold and color. In each room a different scheme 
of decoration was used, consistent for the use of the room and 
in harmony with the wood in whch the room was finished or 
trimmed. Some of the rooms are carried out in Pompetian red, 
some in golden yellow and others in white and gold. The ceiling 
of the safe deposit vault is painted on the steel plates between 
bronze beams, forming panels. This is the first instance of deco- 
ration of this character. A great many of the rich interior private 
rooms will always be closed to the public, but if by chance they 
should gain admission, the beauty and delight of the decorations 
will more than pay the visit. The studio and offices of Messrs. 
Spierling & Linden are located at 1216 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


ORNAMENTAL BRONZE, 


Guarding the entrance of this building are two great doors of 
solid bronze, standing there, silent monitors of protection, strength 
and beauty, each cast in one piece. They stand twelve feet high 
and nearly six feet wide, weighing one ton each. The exquisitely 
modeled palm leaf in the center is surrounded by a border of 
highly ornamental rosettes and moldings, and one must pause to 
admire the marvelous work executed in these bronze giants. 
Vhe inner doors are bright bronze and glass. Passing through 
these, one enters the spacious vestibule on the right of which are 
the bronze elevator enclosures and door leading to the safe 
deposit vaults. Entering the main banking-room, the eye is 
attracted by the unbroken line of counter screen of solid bronze 
on either side. In every detail, even to the counterbalancing of 
the wickets, the screen is constructed to be not only a work of art, 
but to meet the demands of business safetv. The bronze grille 
doors to the Home Savings Bank, the safe deposit vaults and 
the center entrance gates are carried out in perfect harmony. 
The rich chased ornament being of a delicate and refined charac- 
ter, the picking of the high lights brings out all the natural 
beauty possessed by them. They afford protection as well as 
adding great beauty to the interior. The architectural effect of 
these grille doors has nowhere been sacrificed to the loss of 


security and strength, but throughout there is an all-pervading 

sense of strength with dignity and harmony. ‘The entire orna- 

mental metalwork throughout this magnificent modern structure 

is of genuine statuary bronze metal and is the production of and 

was executed by the Winslow Brothers Company, of Chicago. 
ELEVATOR SERVICE. 

One of the interesting features of the bank building is the 
electric elevator serving the safe deposit vaults and the three 
upper floors. This machine is what might be called an edition de 
luxe of the electric elevator. 

The car which runs in the open stair-well on steel guides is 
a beautiful example of artistic bronzework, and harmonizes thor- 
oughly with the decorative bronzework of the rest of the build- 
ing. ‘The machine, as before stated, is of the electric type, and is 
one of the most modern and recently designed machines on the 
market. The small lever in the car gives the operator thorough 
control of its direction of motion and speed; furthermore, the 
machine is automatic in its operation in that, should the operator 
in any way fail in his duty the machine itself will stop accurately 
at the terminal landings, or stop immediately if the operator, for 
any reason, leaves his post or the current actuating the elevator 
is interrupted. 

This portion of the bank equipment was furnished by the 
Winslow Elevator & Machine Company, and has been much 
admired and commented upon by visitors at the bank building 
who are interested in modern machinery of this character. 


MARBLEWORK. 


The Peoria Stone and Marble Works, of Peoria, [linois, have 
consummated one of the finest pieces of interior marblework in 
the country in this bank building. The great panels of Pavanazzo 
and pilasters of second statuary marbles, imported especially from 
Italy, adorn the walls. The green Georgia verde antique and 
Belgian black in the counters of the great banking-room present 
a strong contrast of color and effect. The main entrance, with its 
columns of English-veined Italian marble, with pilasters and 
panels of the same material, presents to the eye a strong and 
striking picture. ‘he second floor is carried out in the English 
veined Vermont marble, and the entrance door to the Equitable 
Trust Company, which is arched and carried out with carving, is 
of the same material. The stairs and wainscoting are laid rich in 
marble, and truly one might call this a marble palace for the 
beauty and cleanliness of the whole structure. 

It seems appropriate to show how such a bank building is 
adapted to the commercial uses for which it was constructed, and 
the stability upon which its financial purposes rest. and this is 
best indicated by the following statement, issued July 16, 1902, 
regarding its financial condition: 


RESOURCES. 


Race aie BUNGE ase cca ddsde wes cen sandacenve nasa epg heigeen ae 
GINETUNIES ecto st acu ceichacadeuncuete ota seueniaanetes 4.528 45 
Fee CNS i civ can dcadEasdenkdcevaasecuacednees 50,000 00 


Giilier Hose Ott Rants  .66 o6isavecc wasn cnsedsncaveuresens 
Banking House and Safe Deposit Vaults................... 
CASK ASSETS 


2,574,317 48 


250,000 00 





Cash on Hand <6. cn cess os coi no cncee 14 GES Fare 40 
Chie \GCURGR sds srs bck oe ceneose cece neaeecea 52,190 9 
Phase fromm Other Ranke 26 oc eis ci sacdaceasaas 2,355,632 37 
United States Fveastivesc:s .ciscecc cwasewecewss 62,000 00 

7,487,199 74 

OED bree da ees te a APEC Rea ROE eS iu oa wo $23,599,900 44 

LIABILITIES 
Crental SiGe Pas eas. < ea cate iu aades nea teaewadkeatimeaye $1,000,000 00 


Surplus Fund: 5 cokes cc cwcas ee ere ree 
CE ROR ib aicadcaesuswawnendesandeen ne Keaewee aes 
Circulation 

DEPOSITS 


1,000,000 00 
294,598 12 


$9,500 00 


SE SOC ETT TC Oe $15,806,833 49 
SOMME) er gia aia Kew Hale Re RA ee ae 3,406,661 83 
19,213,495 32 
VORAE mace x crccw sine Ge dw chan aw Aaa ae yo alte era a ea 


Interest Paid on Accounts.— Interest is paid on the checking accounts 
of individuals, firms and corporations. 

Certificates of Deposit.— Certificates of Deposit are issued for fixed peri 
dds, on which interest is allowed at current rates. Sums of $50 or more 
received repayable on demand without interest. 

Letters of Credit.— Letters of Credit for travelers issued, available in 
the principal cities of the world. 

Foreign Exchange Foreign Exchange 
fers made. 

Bonds. 
and sold. 

Correspondence or a personal interview, with a view to business rela 
tions, respectfully invited. 

OFFICERS: X. Walsh, 
F. M. Blount, vice-president; 
assistant cashier. 

Directors: C. K. G. Billings, 
Walsh, F. M. Blount, John M. Simyth, 


bought and sold. Cable trans- 


- Municipal, railroad, gas and other corporation bonds bought 


Andrew McNally, 


president; 
T. M. Jackson, cashier; 


vice-president; 
*. W. McLean, 


Andrew MeNally, William Best, J. R. 
Maurice Rosenfeld. 


The majority of people who go into a building of this character 
get a general effect of its beauty and grace of outline and pass 
over, unobservingly, the perfect details, which, joined together, 
make the perfect whole. In this bank, where the marbles, the 
woods and the metals shine forth in conspicuous beauty, it was 
but fitting that the minor details should be of the same high order 
of merit. Even the hardware used in this building is of special 
design. Each bronze window and transom fastening, each hinge 
and lock, the knobs, the rollers for the bookcase doors are the 
most satisfactory ever produced, in fact all those minor details 
have been designed and carried out to the greatest perfection. 

Much more might be written about this beautiful building, but 
time and space forbid. As it is, scant justice has been done it in 
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this article. It would require a combination of the facile pen of 
a great descriptive writer and the enthusiastic pencil of an artist 
to do it the fullest justice. Chicagoans have ever been proud of 
their great city. Because of the possession of this new Chicago 
National Bank Building they have reason to hold their heads 
higher and be prouder than they were a year ago. 

VIGLET STANLEY COEN. 


THE BUSH TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 
HE Bush 


corner on two 


Vemple of Music, occupying the most prominent 
streets of unusual width, viz.: North Clark 

street and Chicago avenue, forms a striking architectural 
feature in the North Division of Chicago. This building, being 
designed as a home for music and the allied arts, was erected by 
the heirs of the late William H. Bush, one of the pioneers of 
Chicago. The architect of the building, J. E. O. Pridmore, has 
conceived a structure at once picturesque and striking, with the 
dignity and beauty that will be appreciated in contrast to the 
ungainly outlines of so many of our modern business buildings. 
He was ably assisted in this work by E. Charles Hemming, his 
chief draftsman. 

The exterior is designed in the French renaissance style, the 
striking feature being the lofty roof of the center pavilion, carry- 
ing clock tower and observatory. The absolutely fireproof audito- 
rium is, of course, the central element, around which are grouped 
studios and offices of the modern type. Carried on heavy steel 
girders above the auditorium are the three smaller recital halls 
with adjoining parlors and retiring rooms; also a well- equipped 
dining hall. A conservatory of music is included, while in the 
French gothic roof, which crowns the main pavilion, there has 
heen fitted up a photographic studio with the largest skylight and 
the most complete equipment in the West. A large portion of the 
main floor and part of the second is occupied by the general 
offices and warerooms of the Bush & Gerts Piano Company, 
while the balance of the main floor is occupied by a bank, safe 
deposit vaults, sub-postal station, express and telegraph offices, 
a caterer and other business concerns. A well-appointed café and 
barber shop occupy a majority of the basement, which portion of 
the building also contains the numerous plants and systems for 
the convenience of the tenants, including steam heating, electric 
light and power plants. A refrigerator system, two compressed 
air equipments and a fltering and ice water tank; all these devices 
are carried to every floor and office in the building. The audito- 
dium proper has exceptionally spacious foyers and in connec- 
tion with these is a large open-air balcony or promenade for the 
use of the patrons. 

Although being of the most modern fireproof construction, the 
exit facilities of the auditorium portion are largely in excess of 
the legal requirements. The lighting is by electricity, with an 
auxiliary system of gas, imperative for the safe dismissal of an 
audience should the electricity fail. 

The fireproofing of the building was installed by the Pioneer 
Fireproofing Company, with their hollow tile system of floors 
and partitions, insuring incombustible material and endurance of 
investment. 

The body of the structure is the Chicago Hydraulic Company's 
celebrated warm gray pressed brick, with frieze and belt courses 
of fine white enamel brick of the same make. All architectural 
and ornamental members, that is. cornices, pilasters, moldings, 
etc., in white enameled terra cotta; also the decorative work of 
the many dormers of the French chateau found in a building of 
this type, were furnished by the Northwestern Terra Cotta Com- 
pany, and illustrate the decorative and architectural possibilities 
of that material in an exceedingly striking and pleasing manner. 
lhe enamel brick is very harmoniously blended in with the 
elazed terra cotta, the whole standing out in high relief from 
the gray wall color and the black slate root above, forming a 
very attractive color scheme. ‘he masonry work and heavy con- 
crete foundations were erected by William Ritchie, one of Chi- 
cago’'s well-known contractors. 

The feature of the Chicago avenue facade is the entrance, 
twenty-one feet wide, leading to the music hall, finished all in 
terra cotta of elaborate design and overhung with a large steel 
and wire glass canopy. 

The entrance on Clark street leads to the office building por- 
tion, occupying the east pavilion; also leading to the main audi- 


torium. 

The box office, recessed in the Chicago avenue lobby, is fin- 
ished in marble. A broad marble staircase leads to the main 
foyer. The walls of foyer are paneled in white enameled wood- 
work, with characteristic modeled ornament above, and opens, 


through a series of French windows, directly upon the open-air 
balcony before mentioned. The ladies’ parlor at east extremity 
of foyer is decorated in white enamel and rose pink; while the 
gentlemen's smoking-room on the floor of first balcony above 
has walls of Cordova yellow, with ebonized woodwork and fur- 
nishings of weathered oak. The auditorium has its greatest 
dimension in width, and its sweping curves and broad aisles 
insure unimpaired sight lines and perfect acoustics, the outlines 
being that of the ancient Greek theater, having the stage opening 
placed along the length of oval instead of at the end. as is usual 
theaters. Naturally this gives a wide proscenium arch, 
average of seats nearer 
performers. In fact, to seat six hundred people in the 
whereas in the conventional 


in mosi 


a boon to the stage artist. and brings the 
to the 
parquet only fifteen rows are used, 


In the 
trom 


plan with the same floor area, twenty-one are required. 
old arrangement, the furthest auditor is sixty-two feet 
the curtain line—in the Bush Temple only forty feet. 

The decoration throughout the house is elaborate, being a free 
adaptation of the modern French type. Above the first balcony 
on the right the wall decoration is perforated, screening the 
beautiful three-manual pipe organ, which is operated from a moy- 
able console in the orchestra pit. The color scheme of the audi- 
torium is deep crimson, running to a lighter tint in the ceiling, 
terminating in the large vaulted dome. The deep proscenium arch 
is of elliptical form and is crowned with a pediment resting on 
cartouches; the whole forming a highly artistic and. striking 
framing for the stage picture. There are three stage boxes located 
on each side of the orchestra floor. 

All of the relief work and details of the architectural projec 
tions are tinted in old ivory with high lights in gold leaf. The 
interior decorating, furnishings, carpets, etc.. were done by Mar- 
shall Field & Co., and complete in their artistic scheme of color 
design a most harmonious and effective work that reflect great 
credit upon that firm. 

The large auditorium has two balconies and seats over one 
thousand people. ‘The stage is fifty feet deep, quite as wide, and 
is well equipped with all the scenery, -_ furnishing and equip- 
ment of the regular theater stage, with large orchestra pit and 
ample, well ventilated, sanitary dressing rooms. Credit is due 
for the completeness of this portion of the building to the manager 
Charles R. Nixon, former dramatic editor of the /nter Ocean. 

Recognizing that heating and ventilating are often responsible 
for failure of acoustics, it has been sought in the main audito- 
il of the Bush Temple of Music to use this system as an auxil- 
iary to the main acoustic features. The “ downward” system, 
as it 1s called, consists in forcing fresh air into the auditorium 
through apertures in ceiling and at side of proscenium arch. ‘The 
exhaust is taken from registers in steppings of balcony and at rear 
and sides of main floor. The current, therefore, is downward and 
rearward and will tend to concentrate about the audience the 
sound waves radiating from the stage. The heating and ventilating 
apparatus was installed by the Buffalo Forge Company's Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufactory. The fan, which is practically eight feet in 
diameter, is placed in a heavy steel plate housing, which is 
arranged for a double discharge. ‘The heater coils are six in num- 
ber, each arranged tor individual connection and controlled by 
separate valves. The coils are encased in a heavy sheet steel 
housing and are set a suitable distance above the floor, so that the 
fresh air from out doors can be passed either entirely over the 
coils or underneath the coils, as conditions in the theater may 
warrant. The fan is propelled " a Buffalo high-grade vertical 
engine, directly connected to the fan shaft; the apparatus being 
competent to force not less than 32,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
into the auditorium at all times, regardless of outside conditions. 

The press representatives, after the first night's performance 
on April 17, were unanimous in their praise of the acoustic prop- 
erties of the auditorium, one writer getting at the gist of the 
matter when he quoted Mme. Schuman Heink and Mr. Spiering, 
who had respectively sung and played, that the ease of execution 
was so notable as to render the task a genuine pleasure. 

Durable and handsome hardware, supplied by Orr & Locket 
Company, also adds to the interior furnishings. 

The mechanical features of the building are carefully planned 
for efficient service and convenience of the tenants. The plant is 
located in the basement at the west end, and consists of two large 
Scotch marine boilers and two direct-connected electric gener- 
thirteen inch Ball (Erie) 


ating units. which are twelve by 
engines. A straight 1ro-volt service is installed for lighting and 
power purposes. Among the motors installed are two of the 


Northern type for driving two Yoeman’s bilge pumps and a_16- 
horse-power motor, belted to a Kroeschell ice machine. operating 
on a carbonic anhydride system, with capacity of six tons daily. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


3ush Temple of Music, Chicago; John E. O. Pridmore, erchi- 
tect. General exterior view, entrance detail and view of prosce- 
nium arch are shown. 

The Chicago National Bank Jenney & 


building, Chicago; 


Mundie, architects. An exterior and numerous interior views 
and details are given. 
Photogravure Plate: Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Ford- 


ham, New York; Schickel & Ditmars, architects. New York. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
Issued only with the 
Café, New York; John H. Duncan, 
Apartment building, New York; 


New York; McKim, Mead & 


Photogravure Edition. 


architect. 


Clydes 
Neville & 


Chatham Court 
Bagge, architects. 

Earl Hall, Columbia University, 
White, architects. 

Residence of Allan Reed, Wayne, Pennsylvania; W. L. 
architect, Philadelphia. 

Leamy Home, Mt. Airy, 
architects, Philadelphia. 

Dormitories, Barnard College, 
A. M. Darroch, architects. 

Building for American Geographical 
Howells & Stokes, architects. 


Price, 


Pennsylvania; Cope & Stewardson, 


York; Bruce Price and 
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New York; 
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